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This study reports -^imilarit ies and differences in perceptions 
of adolescent students toward selected conditions chat characterize 
the curriculum of sampled alternative schools. Data were collected 
from students who were disconnected from alternative school environ- 
ments and from students who were involved and productive in these 
settings. The percjeptions of >1,692 students from thirty-one alter-' 
native schools in six Eastern states toward eleven variables were 
reported. 'Twenty-tv/o percent (353) of the students were identi-fied 
as marginal to their learning environments. Black students w^re 
found more likely to be marginal, as w^e lower class students, 
males, and students with'belbw average verbal ability. By high- 
lighting differences between the perceptions of marginal. and other 
learners, the research findings also show that specific aspects of 
alternative school environment contribute, in part, to the persistent 
problems of students who are forced to the margins of their schools. 
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INTRODUCTION 

On the margins of most schools and classrooms, some students 
consistently perceive the educational environment as blocking or 
inhibiting them from learning. Since they ^disconnect, while others 
thrive, these learners are typically viewed by the schools as '*prob~ 
'lem people" or "difficult students." Too often, many such learners 
^.internalize this unfortunate and misleading interpretation of the 
mismatch between the environment and themselves, and start to accept 
the view that they are not successful , capable or important persons. 
Other such learners, who realize more clearly that their marginality 
is a condition of their interactions with particular school environ- 
ments, resQlve their dilemmaby dropping-out or tuning-out to avoid a 
full^ commitment to learning. 

Concern for these "marginal learners"^ 'served as one important 
impetus behind the recent movement to create public alternative high 
schools — separate institutional settings designed, in part, to 
match the needs of increasing numbers ^of learners who were discon- 
nectedrfrom or dissatisfied with their regular high schools. Yet, 
alternative high schools' are also pestered by the same institutional 
mismatch between environmental conditions and the needs of some of 
their learners. 

Alternative schools became a refr.ge for at least three groups 



of/ students: those enthusiastics^nd ready for a new. way of learning; 
\those fleeing an undesirable previoils school; and those with little^ 
choice about their placemen^ in alternnr -ve schools (either as a 
last-ditch referral fro^* bchools, or as a p. 



school system' s efforts to avoid school desegregation suit:::. Too 
often alternative schools found themselves coping with diverse groups 
of students by using a new framework of curriculum designed for only 
one kind of learner — those ready to become self-motivated and self- 
determining. When students who were not ready for the new orthodoxy 
joined the alternative school, a new version of the familiar problem 
of marginal learners emerged. As they once 'had in conventional 

schools, agaixi in the alternative school, individuals struggled to 

J' 

find a place in a dominant set of learning conditions not well suited 
for their diversity. ^ . 

The persistence of the institutional problem of marginal learners 
suggests that educators lack adequate data as to what environmental 
conditions and events are necessary to insure that some pupils are 
not ineluctahly forced to. the edges of their classro'oms. The public 
alteriiative high school^ is a particularly appropriate milieu in 
which to examine this problem because alternative schools must take 
seriously the creation of environments conducive to individual and 
group differences presented by learners who were dissatisfied with 
and disconnected from previous schools. It 'isthis priority to better 
meet the lea.rner's unique needs that gives reason for the existence 
of an alternative school, and ppssibly the total altarnsttive school 
movement. This paper presents a^d^ study designed to 

investigate the problem of learners on the margins of school environ- 
ments, 'in the context of public alternative high schools. The 
research is reported in five sections: Purpose of the Study, Theo- ^ 
retical Perspectives, Research Methods, Analysis an^ Results, and 
Implications for School Improvemen^ 



: Purpose of the Study 
The purpose of^ this study to analyze the perceptions of 

adolescent students toward selected conditions and happenings that 
characterize the educational environment or curriculum of sampled 
alternative schools. The investigation centered on data from two 
groups of learners— those who were disconnected from 'alternative 
school envli;6nnients and those who were involved and productive in 

V 

these settings. Specifically, three major research questions guided 
this study, 

•What are the^^ perceptions of all learners in sampled alter- 
native schools" toward selected variables which are likely 
to influence their interactions with the learning^ environ- ' 
ment? ^ 

•What are the differences between the percev^tions of margiiLal 
learners ajid the perceptions of other learners toward selected 
variables of the educational environments of sampled alter- 
native schools? 

.•What ^iffer;enceS exist between marginal ^.earners and other 
learners in sampled alternative schools along selected 
demographic and academic variables? 



Theoretical Perspectives 
IVo theoretical perspectives gave direction to the research 
process used to 'determine student perceptions of' alternative school 
environments. The first perspective established the appropriateness 
of using' student perceptions to describe learning- environment?. The 
second perspective described important Influences of environmental 
conditions on human behavior in school settings. By reviewing the 
literature on deviance and 'achievement in school settings, this latter 
perspective was used to ic tify eleven dimensions ^of learning environ 
ments which are likely to influence a learner's interactions with 'scho 



Student Perceptions of Learning^ Enviromients 
The perceptions of students * toward learning environments can. 
be an important source of information about the ways environments 
influence student behavior* Specifically, student perceptions pro- 
vide clues as to how different Qnvironmmtal dimensions affect the 
conduct of various individuals. For Example, some learners are 
intellectually, socially and physically at home in school environ- 
ments. Other learners, however, are uncomfortable strangers housed 
in settings that do not connect with their inchoate ways of finding 
and producing meaning. Yet, both groups act baSed on the ways they 
perceive their school settings. Thus, when existing environmental 
conditions are perceived in a different way by two gvoups of students, 
it is likely that the behaviors of these groups will also differ. 

For this reason, educators familiar w^th student behavior can 
better understand the impact of the learning environments they have: 
created by systematically consulting student perceptions of curricu- 
lum conditions. If student perceptions indicate that a learning 
environment is not serving them adequately, their perceptions of the 
specific environmental conditions which affect them also provide a 
starting point for the inquiry into what can be done to correct the 
mismatch between the environment and the student. On the basis of 
this inquiry, learning environments can be altered to match the ' 
needs and streng'ths of students. Further, leairning environments 
that more effectively induce pupils to- confront and revise their 
limiting perceptions and self-defeating behaviors can; be created. 
In sum, without student perceptio^xs , educators act mainly on the 
basis of the limited information their own percpetions provide. 

V - 



One ma^OT strength of an approach using perceptions to Investigaite 
learning environments is that it allows both educators and students 
^ to convert environments hindering behavior into settings that en- 
courage J earning. 

The practical q^pstion of how to measure and interpret 

student perceptions of learning environraents has been a subject for' 

;> 

empirical research since 1938, wheft the need-press model of Henry 
Murray was introduced. ^ .Two major research approaches emerged from 
Murray^s conceptualizations of ^ the iVifluence of environment on be- 
havior. These approaches correspond to two categories of environ- 
ment he named Alpha press and Beta press. Alpha press refers to 
the actual press that exists, as far as scientific inquiry can deter-^ 
mine it. Many noted methods^ .f-or measuring classroom erjvironments^r'^'^^"^ 
use Alpha press^, Beta press may be defined as the participant's own 
ir:.erpretation of the environmental events or conditions that he ^ 
or she perceives. Beta press was chosen for the present study because 
of its potential value for reflecting diff erences ' between the per- 
i-eptions of^ learners on the margins and other ^learners in an environ- 
ment. ° 

In 1956, Ste^n, Stein and Bloom^ developed a system of inter- 
action constructs based on MurT;^y*s need-press taxonottiy. From this 
approach, George Stem? constructed the Activities Index (an instru- . 
ment designed to assess individual needs) and the High School Char- 
acteristics Index: . (measuring aspects of thiv academic environmental 
press at the high school, level) . The purpose for-these instruments 

was ta provide a set of parallel devices for measuring person-situation 

•? * 
parameters through the use of Beta* press. 



From these beginnings, parallel series of studies at the 
college, high school and eleiGentary levels have used the collective 
perceptions of students to describe the climate of their schools. 
Robert Pace's research at the college and university'level*^ and 
the research led by Robert Sinclair and his^ colleagues at the elemen- 
tary level ° have demonstrated, among other findings, that research 
instruments measuring Beta press can be developed for elementary 
school and college learners with acceptable reliability and validity 
levels. - 

. However^ several attempts to'^'^describe high schools using one 
or both- of the Stern Indexes have proved less convincing. It has 
been suggested that the instruments may lack independence, and -may 
be inappropriate for use in descriptive stucjias of today's youth and 
high schools.^ In particular, the High School Characteristics Index 
is long (three hundred items and thirty scales) and has been plagued 
by low reliability.^^ In fact, oi(e study estimated that only 172' 
items (pr 52% of the total number of items) could be considered ef- 
fective indicators of environmental press in the schools studied: 
In addition to these apparent weaknesses, the High School -Character- 
istics Index was also considered inappropriat^ for the present study 
because no 'attempt was made in the. current research to match a 

student's perceptions^ to his/her individual pefsonalTt'y 

^ i 

Instead, an instrument entitled the Al'ternative School Environ^ 

> i' 

ment Survey (AS'ZS) was developed to collect 'student perceptions \oward 
environmental conditions that are likely to influence a learner's 
involvement in public alternative high schools. Th^ derivatioff^f the 
environmental dimensions is the 'Subfett of the secortd t;heoreTl,l^ per- 
spective. 



The Influence of Educational Environments 
A review o,f curriculum research and of sociological literature 
about deviance in social settings resulted in the identification of . 
•five conditions likely to influence raarginality in school settings. 
Next, five additional conditions likely to Influence achievement 
in school environments were identified. Both sets o\c onxiit'ions 
were used to generate "the selected environmental varia^^les. Finally, 
elr^^en specif ic" variables of school* environment* tO' be measured in the 
present study were identified and defined. 

Conditions Associated With " 
Deviation in School Settings 

• In every industrial . country, students are taught" in groups in 

such a way that some students learn well while others learn less well. 

Benjamin Bloom has argued that one' of the most significant elements 

accounting, for individual differences in school laming is the cen- 

trality of group instruction in most learning environments*. As - 

students move haphazardly from one teacher' to another on an hourly, 

daily, term and yearly basis ^ the errors, gaps and. strengths developed 

in the student's learning in one setting are compounded with the -errors 

and progress made in subsequent classrpoms^ Because group instruction 

*is such a persistent given, too often educators learn to accept this 

' ■ { • ^ 

fact of their environment and learn to. rationalize their inability 
to reach some students. As a consequence, the low achievement and 
incbmplete skill development of many students is tolerated and 
accepted, instead of remedied*. This resulting academic ^deficiency 
• isOone prime motivation for the 'Meviant^^^eaavicr of some students. 



Second, schools use multiple and ong.oing ways to eva.liaste 
learning performance', ranging from teacher Goramei:ts, peer reactions 
and self-reflection to report card grades and parent/teacher con- 
ferences. These devices and procedures, whether expreped in the » 
curriculum or latent in the classroom environment, combine to con- 
tribute to the development of each individuals self-concept as a 
learner. Student responses to learning environments depend,. in part, 
on the ways they are- being judged or evaluated t>y the institution 
and pn their own developing academic self-concept, filecessarily, 
some young people judged negatively by the school begin to develop 

I 'deviant" perceptions and habits designed to reduce .the amount of pain 

j the institution can give them. 

1 Third, research on conceptual systems suggests that learners 

/ employ two kinds of interpretive maneuvers and two sets of behavioral 
reactions to minimize the impact of environmental events which they . 
perceive as threatening to their goals and self-concepts . ^ ^ The first 
interpretive maneuver is called "neutralizing/' vhereby an event is 
restructured ia perception to directly minimize its impact (What's 
so bad about that?", or, "It wasn' t' my_f ault . ") . A second general 
interpretive maneuver is called "bolstering," whereby the positive 
elements of one's own conceptual system are ' reaffirmed to minimize a 

^ problem situation ("l 'had to do it.", or, "My friends know the 
difference."). * - ' 

Further, learaers whose* accumulating experiences at School teach 
them their own relative inadequacy also act to resolve painful situ- 

■---Gtions in two general, behavioral vays.' First, tl^ey attempt to dull 
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the sharp edges of insensitive events (by leaving the classroom or 
losing homework). Second, '.hey reorganize their conceptual system 
so the events will not be so refuting (by submitting to authority or 
acting hypocritically). Thus, learning environments that are un- 
responsive to students can lead to a variety of self-protective 
behaviors often deemed deviant by th^ refuting institutions. 

Fourth, drawings on Talcott Parsori^s taxonomy of deviance in 
social systems, Hagstrom and Gardner^ ^ have proposed a -tenltative 
typology of student deviation that stresses the varie'^y of forms in 
which deviance occurs. This typology suggests that nia^rginal student 
perceptions and behavior toward important school norms, authority 
figures and learning groups will differ from the perceptions and be-^ 
havior of their 'classmates. ^ ^ 

Fifth, the way that teachers label the behavior of individual 
students contributes to whether' their marginal behavior is a tempor- 
ary or a more intransigent .phenomenon. Marginal status in a sdhopl 
is a matter of social definition. It does not arise when a person- 
commits certain acts, but when other people define th^se acts and 
their agent as deviant. An act committed by one may'^be viewdd as a 
transient episode that does not merit a response and certainly' does 
not justify an outright condemnation of the actor. Yet', if the same 
act were^ committed by another, it m|.ght be viewed as a more serious 
matter. \Thus;-when a group'a authorities— its "moral entrepreneurs" 
in Becker \s phrase^^ — consistently ^react to a person's behavior by 
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labeling it deviant, and when this indivt^dual comas .>tp " accept- the 
labeling by acting to maintain this identity, the marginal behavior 
will^,become a.^more stable" aspect of his/her role -and^personality in 
the group. Certainly, the; weight of eyidence concerning high 'school 
dropouts establishes that more permanent marginal behavioir has its 
roots in early school failure and long-standing negative labeling by 
the school. The labeling -of indivitiuals in terms of temporary or 
permanent •deviation is another powerful way that schools create mar-' 
ginal behavior. i> ^ • • 

In sum, while the presence of, marginal i earners, in schools is' " 

frequently 'Visualized asva product of (Trganizational failure, there \ 

. • * ■'^ - 

is a sense in which learners on the rrargins aile product of the School 

organization itself— through its system of- group i,nstryction , through 

its absorption of and 'failure ta correct a m^ultituije of learning erroii-s, 

through ;its insensitive evaluation - and labeling of learners*"^ Xhrough 

, its norms, and through the overall impact of a powerful latent curri^ 

(^^lUm. - ; , ' ' 

1 V ■ 

Conditions for Achievement - , . 

. in Scho ol Settings \ " / , 

• ' ^ . . i ^ ■ N 

" ' * ' . " ; 

. . Benjamli^ Bloom and his associates at the University of. Chicago 

have constructed and tested a mo(Je; of ^school learning use'd to predictr/. 

, and explain varia|:ion in achievement . ^ ^ In b'riefV thi^ model _iyroposes^ 

three interdependent variables^ as key to determining learning outcome if ^ 

(1) -cognitive entry b«iavfors> (2) affective entry charactetistics,''andV' 

- (3) qaallty oP instruction'. Cognitive entny behaviors, which de^teTmine 

- 4 ■ . 

^the extent to'whith a specific task can be learned, ^ aif.e estimatpdn>V ■ 
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Bloom to account for as much as 50% of the variation in school achieve- 
ment.^ Next, affective entry characteristics (including interests, 
attitudes, academic self-concept) determine the conditions under which 
a learner will engage in a leatTiing^tasik. Finally, the quality of 
instruction (involving learning cues, degree of participation, rein- 
forcement, feedback and corrective techniques) is seen as determining 
the efficiency with wl}ich a. learner will accomplish a learning task. 
Together, these three conditions are estiinated by Bloom to account, for 
as much as 90% of the variation in school achievement . 

Two additional extenuating conditions must also be considered in 
an accounting of the environment that might influence a student's 
achievement and margl^nal status in school: peer influence and extra- 
school priorities. The relationship of the adolescent peer culture to 
achievement ' and involvement in school has been extensively examined. 
Broadly speaking, the adolescent society in a^Jiflgh scho6l, often using 
a more meaningful set of sacntions than the schools have to impose, can 
either divert participants' behavior irito activities which conflict with 
educational goals, or can hold achievement in school as a prime path to 

c 

peer recognition. Nevertheless, no matter how a youngster's peer 
reference group views achievement,' pressing extra-school responsibil- 
ities can take priority over school work for many students. Obser- 
vations of high school students who are marginal in schools indicates 
that adolescents who have been denied positive assurances of their worth 
in school seek positive assurances for that worth in interests and 

X' ' ^ . 

activities^centered outside scho(^l walls. Further, students from 
homes with fewer material resources often have a major responsibility 



for jobs around the house or for paid emp] oymenc. These responsibil- 
ities drain the time and energy needed for school work. 

Environmental Variables Measured , ^ . ' ' 

in the Stu dy 

\ 

The personal, instructional, and social conditions which are ^ 

likely to influence achievement in school settings are considered 

/ 

together with the conditions which might affect devi^jLd^ 



ce 



when developing a framework for identifying variables which influen 
learner involvement^ in high school settings. Figure 1 shows the con- 
ceptual framework used to identify relationships among conditions 
influencing marginality and achievement in school and the selected 
environmental variables measured in the present study/ Eleven specific 
var.-J.able^s were conceptualized. As defined below, the environmental 
variabl^s-of Oubreach, Problem-Solving, Limits, Communication, Discri- 
mination, Clarity, Difficulty, Teacher Effectiveness, Mis-School ing-^ \ ' 
Peer Influence, and Extra-School Priorities provided direction for the 
construction of the Alternative §chool Environment Survey. . 

OUTREACH , ' ' ' 

This variable describes student perceptions of- the degree to ' 

which the school makes special efforts to involve -a pupil in learning. 

Outreach attempts in a school include: 

1. affirmative actions to identify student needs; 



Figure 1 \ 



Relationships ^Among Cond i tions Influencing 
MarRlnallty and Achievement In School yd 
Selected Environmental Variables Measured By 
The Alternative School Environment Survey 
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2. the practice of seeking iRformation useful in' alteifing 
existing learning conditions to better respond to pupils; 

3. the practice of noticing and determining reasons for 
fluctuations in, a pupil' s involvement with the school. 



PROBLEM-SOLVING 

T ^ 



-^^^^^ student perceptions of the school's 

rability^ to resolve ^itS own organizational problems, particularly those 
which contribute to the school-related problems of its individual mem- 
bers. To problem-solve, a school must be effective at: 
1. defining^ concerning situations as problems; 
^^^^-^2, organizing to analyze the situation and to propose 
alternative approaches to solve the problem; 
3. choosing possible solutions, implementing them and 
/^'assessing their impact, 

LIMITS " 

This variable considers student perceptions of the clarity of the 
norms for acceptable personal conduct in a school. Speclf'ica]]y, 
Limits includes: i' 

1. the cla/ity of unwritten rules and stated policy guide- 
• \ lines for appropriate pupil behavior; 

2. consistency among teacher^'and administrators in the ' 
application and enforcement of rules and guidelines 

: . ■ / • ■ ■ 

6. ' ' 



COMMUNICATION 

This variable describes student perceptions of the degree to 
which the school provides pupils with information necessary to full 
and -satisfying involvement in school. An effective school cotiauni- 
cation network includes: ' ^ 

K ^werr-pTanSed^ c^ structures which directly 

reach the intended ^^idtience; 

2. efforts to 'carefully .identify and stress he most 
necessary information; 

3. multiple opportunities for receiving and clarifying 
important information, aimed eopacially to accommodate , 
groups or iridividuals who are likely to miss ^or need 
the informati on the most . 

DISCRIMINATION 

. I ■ . 

This , vari^^ . .1.C describes studeni: perceptions of school conditions 
where individuals ov f^yov\)3 recei'Ts negative treattnent f^om people who 
respond unfavorably co a persf. vcc^.' \ cJnss, cultural background, 
gender or academlu abili: ;/ Di^cr m3 ,t ^on may exist when: 

1, school groups are closed to new members on the basis 
of class% race or sex; 

2. ability groupings, once set, make vertical or lateral 
movement between levels difficult; 

3* disproportionate numbers of one social group cluster into 

a school/program;, ^ 

A. pupils drop out or accumulate discipline referrals dispro- 
portionately from an identifiable social group. 
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■ CLARITY 

This variable considers student perceptions of the clarity of 
academic standards and expectations. In particular, the Clarity V^ri- 
able assesses the general information students possess concerning the 
new requirements and procedures, of the academic process in an alternative 
---«€4ioal-. —Specifically /-7^^^ ' ^~ 

1. knowledge of procedures' and criteria for earning credit; 

2. knowledge of procedures for making and changing class 
schedules; 

3. knowledge of/ policies governing attendance. 

DIFFICULTY ■ ' 

This variable considers student ^perceptions of the difficulty 
of the academic content and process. Difficulty can be fiirther de- 
scribed as the- match between the student's skills and the level of v. * 
challenge or press for excellence inherent in the curriculum. ci- 
fically, the Dif ficulty -variable includes: 

1. the amount of reading, writing and homework in classes; 

2. the a.ppropri^teness of the pace of the classes; 

3. the amount of participation and attention required in classes. 

TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS 

This variable considers the student perceptions of the effective- 
ness of the instructioual and group management styles of their alter- 
native school teachers. Specifically, Teacher Effectiveness in the 
present study includesV . . 

1. the group management abilities of teachers; 

2. the personal/social counseling role of teachers; 

3. the influence of the heavy work load 4>n teachers in alternative 




MIS-SCHOOLING 

This variable describes learner perceptions of the current degree 
of learning handicap stemming from previoifs sjphooling. Mis-Schooling, 
considers: 

•• . . . . . .r . . ■ . . 

1. the level, of skill attainment of 'the pupil; 



2. the sophistication or familiarity of the pupils with 

, the types of learning environments which they will 
be 'expected to function; 

\^ 

3. the gaps'or deficiencies in a pupil^ s information base; 

4. the presence of negative leatning and school behavior 

\ 

habits and attitudes. - \^ c 

PEER INFLUENCE- - - 

This 'variable considers ' ' udent ^perceptions of the degree to 

J. 

which peer group pressures encoura^ positive participation in learn- 
ing at school. In particular j the peer influence variable includes: 

1, peer expectations ^or regular attendance and high achieve- 
ment; 

2. peer , influence on disciplinary difficulties of students*. . 

EXTRA-SCHOOL PRIORITIES * ' 

- This variable considers student p^rce^ tions of the impact of 
resplpnsibilities, difficulties and interests outside school which 

^ ^ . \ " . - ■■ : 

might conflict with and' prevent full involvement in school. In 
particular, Extra-School Priorities include: 

1. pupil -responsibilities at home or at work; 

2. pupil relationships with parents; 

3. . pupil interests that cannot be adequately . pursued during scho 
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Research ProcedilVes . 
The purpose- of this section is to present the processes involved 
in the selection of the sample, the description of the instrument, and 
the specific research questions,. ^ 

Selection of the Sample -- - 

T 

The data base for the present study includes the survey responses 
of 1,692 students in thirty-one public high schools in six eastern 
stages. The school sample was selected on the basis of five criteria: 
1. Location of School: A balance in the sample between urban, 
* , suburban and rural schv, .. s was sought. - 

Muj ultural Mix: A balance in the sample .between predomi- 

nantly white (white student population 
>80%); predominately Black or Puerto 
Rican (Black and Puerto Rican student 
population >60%); and mult icuPtural stu-. 
dent population (<80% majority group) was 
desired. ^ 

3. ' Size: No school larger than 250^ students was selected. 

4. - Interest in the Problem: ^ School Directors who were concerned 

about the problem of marginal learners in 
their schools and likely to' use this re- 
search were selected. 

5. Programmatic Diversity: A range of School philosophies and\. 

^program designs was sought. 
In all, fifteen urban schools, ten suburban schools and six rural 
schools „were selected. Among these, seventeen schools were classified 
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as predominantly white; eight schools as multicultural; and six schools 
as predominantly Black and Puerto Rican. Finally, eleven alternative 
' programs were labelled small (<75 students); thirteen schools were 

(J 

medium (between 75'students and 120 students ) ; and seven schools were 

it ' ■ • ' 

r el a t ively 2arge„.X>12Q_,stu(len^t^^ -prote ct- the-identlty-^oj^-. 

nhe sampled institutions, the schools were listed according to a 

numerical coding system corresponding to the' o^cler in which 'they were ' 

visited. Appendix A pres-ints the Location, oize. Racial Mi?;, Program' 

Design, and Curriculum Empiiasis of the sampled sclools. 

A stratified sample was created to represent the diverse demo- 
graphic and academic features of public alternative high schools. Data 
collection was limited to thirty-one selected schools, and the immediate 
results of the study are. directed to uhese institutior.s . Yet, the sample 
of schools is intended. to be representative enough to provide ' impartant 
•information concerning similar schools on the East Coast, and, to a lesser 
degree, to schools participating in the alternative school movement 
across the country. * 

Responses toward the educational* environment were taken from a 
universal sample of students . attending the selected alternative 6chOols^ 
Learners wl]o were considered marginal to the school environmen^^^ere ^ 
identified by the teaching sls^f f using specific criteria tfased on at- 
tendance, teacher-student relations, disciplinary actions and expressed 
dissatisfaction with the school. Students also responded to a series of 
questions based on the same criteria, and could ^elf-select themselves " 
for the marginal learner status by identifying with at least three of 
the four criteria. If a student were identified as. marginal by either 



of these methods, that student was considered to be margin'al for pur- • 
poses of the present study. Students identified as marginal learners 
were in no way singled out for special -treatment during survey admin- 
istration and were treated anonymously throughout the research. Three 
hundred and flfty-fkree (or 22%) bf the^rampled students were identified 
as marginal to tlifeir learning environments by thesg^ methods. 

Description of the Instrument 
The Alternative ^^^Sctiool EnviroQmeQt Survey consists of eqlghty-eight 
Statements about tlie instruction, noirms and curriculum in ^ 
alternative high' schools. In particular, this research instrument col- 
lects student perceptions concerning eleven selected variable© of ^n 
alternative school environment that are likely to influence the involve- 
ment of learners who experience difficulty or dissatisfaction in school. 
The research instrument also collets information concerning the gender, 
cultural. background and social class of students, and can be used Lo 
describe t;hv:» alternative school environment as viewed by different stu- 
dent groups. 

* ■ ^ ■ . 

A school score is given on^ each of the eleven environmental vari- 

o 

I , ' - 

ables.-. The technique used for obtaining variable scores has been 
adopted from the wprk of Pace, ^ 3 Stern, and ^inclair.^^ The scoring 
technique was based on two assumptions: first, that'the perceptions of 
individuals working in^ an environment were a useful srurce for describ- 
ing that environment; and second, that if two-thirds or more of the 
student participants perceived a particular condition in the sairn way, 
then it could be considered an existing characteristic of the environ- 
ment. Specifically, if sixty-six percent or more of the students answer 
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a survey item in the keyed direction, the statement is scored +1, inr . 
dicacing strong agreement among students as to the presence of- this 
condition in- the school. ^ On the other hand, -if less than thirty-three ; 
percent of the students answer a statement in the keyed direction, that 

> atat_meBt absence 

'of the condition in the school environment. Each variable score repre- 
sents the '^um of scores for the eight 'items that make up the; variable ' 
scale". A constant of eight points is added to all scores to eliminate 
the possibility of negative numbers. This scoring approach is called 
the "66 plus 33 minus" method of scoring because it takes into account 
a two to one level of student consensus in both dire^ctions ^rom"^ the 
keyed answer, and thus, gives some measure of the ihtensity of the " 

environment. In this fashion, collective perceptions were used to 

J I 
character ize the learning environments. 

This inirriaL, exploratory study s'oaght to begin the/long process 

of developing and ifnpro'*^ing a research instrument. For this, reason, 

.the research results liiust be treated' as tentative until further instru- 

nent development occurs. Yet, the initial validity findings from this 

study were promising. In terms of construct validity, the research 

■t ^ ' ■ 

findings revealed clear differences in the predicted direction'between 

. ■ - 

t^e perceptions of ^marginal and non-marginal learners in alternative^ 
schools. Further, inter-correlations among measur:ed envi ronmental 'vari- 
ables are in a direction that corresponds to the meaning of the' con- 
structs measured by tjie instrument.. Finally, the "^Alternative Scbooi 
Environment Survey was judged to have\adequate face validity based on 
its review by alternative school directors, staffs, 'and students. In 
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particular, the readability of the survey instrument was estimated at 
the 6.2 reading grade level by the Fry Readability Formula. 

The reliability measures for the 'elevenxyariable scales based 
on several approaches to reliability estimatio^n involving t^e internal 

--C.o.nsistency-4uetho4--CKuder-4li^hardsGrv--21.V^^^ 

(Spearlnan-Brovm Reliability Coefficient) ranged from moderate to low." 
One major factor contributing to these generally moderate to low reli- 
abilitjj scores is the limitbd number of items^ that make up the variable 
scales. Reliability was* estimated based on variabla scales consisting' 
.of only eight items. In sum, the reliability of this instrument re- 
quires improvement through further research. Both- validity and. reli- 
ability should be issues of continuous concern before the instrum'ent 
can be used with a high level of confidence. 

r • • • ^ 

' / Research Questions ^ 

Student reports of their environments were quantitatively analyzed 
by means of the^t-test afnd the analysis of variance methods to provide 
answers to three major and eij^ht related research questions. The follow 
ing research questions, w^ich guided the study, will form the basis for 

the ar/alysis and interpretation of the research findings. 

/ ■' ■ ■ ■ . 

/ . ^ . 

QUESl'ION 1. What are the perceptions of all learners in sampled 
/ alternative schools^ toward selected conditions which 

are likely to influence their interactions with the 
/ • learning environment? 

A.' Do student perceptions toward selected environmental 
variables differ across the sampled schools? 



B. Which environmental conditions are characteristic of 

schQols scoring highest on'^ach survey variable, and ndt 
characteristic of schools scouing lowest on each variable 
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C. Which environmental con^ditions are characteristic of 
schools scoring lowest on each survey variable, and not 
characteristic of schools scoring highest on e^h variable? 

D. Which survey items produce the greatest agreement among 
the views of all sampled students? 



"QUESTION 2. What "are. the differences between the^ perceptions of 

marginal learners and the perceptions of other learners • 
toward selected variables of .the educational environ- 
ments of -sampiled. alternative schools?* 

A. Do the pooled perceptions ^of all marginal learners differ 
from the pooled perceptions of all other learners toward 
each environmental variable? 

B. Do the perceptions of marginal learners toward each environ- 
mental variable differ from the perceptions of ot'^er learners 
across selected schools? 



QUESTION 3. What differences exist beJ:ween marginal learners and 
other learners in sampL.ed alternative schools a>long 
selected demographic and Academic variables? 

A. What are selected .demographic and racademic characteristics 
of learners attending sampled alternative schools? 

B. Is the percentage of marginal learners/who have particular 
demographic or academic characteristics greater or less 
than the percentage of sampled students with the same 
characteristics? 



^ Before presenting the research results, it is important to note \ 

that -the findings of exploraOory investigations are tenuous and must 
be treated as such. The twin purposes for exploratory research like 
the present study are to identify potentially fertile topics for on- 
going investigation and to begin the development of valid and reliable 
research instruments. An inquiry of this nature into the educational 
environments of alternative schools requires Follow-up research on a 
large scale basis before any of the followr'.ng findings can be considered 
more than tentative. Nevertheless, this study presents systematic 

f : . , r 



information t,hat can be \is^jl^ by educational practitioner^ to be^t^f. 
understand what environmental* conditioo^ . ght for,ce students to the ' v 
margins". ^ - ^ 



. AnaJ.ysis and Re^sults 
The^first majtJr research question . focuses.'on the nature of alter- 
native exiu'Cational environments, as perceived by students.* Examination" 

of student perceptions toward selected environmental conditions likely 

• • ■ * 

to influence involvement lit schobl iBarning provides' l:jformatidn about * 
the similarities and differences among alternative schools. 

Overview of Alternative Educational -Environments . 

To set the' stage for a closer examination of the. similarities and 
differences among alternative schools , -a composite picture of coTimiunal- ^ 
.ities among sampled alternative schools is presented..^ 

In general, alternative schools were perceived by their .students 

as making special efforts to help students learn. The academic policies' 

-and procedures were clear to students ,\.and teachers were generally ranked 

as effective .gro,up leaders. Further;, the level of discrimination against 

studencs was perceived to bfe low, as was the degree, of interference of. 

outsid^ priorities^nd interests of students with academic work'. The. 

I . ■ 

I > . ■ . 

rules? and pplicies of the schools were viewed as moderately clear, and 
the communication and probl,6m-solving processes in alternative school 
organizations were ranked as moderately effective. The academic dii/fi- ^ 
culty level was ranked as moderately low. Finally, students reported 
relatively low academic handicaps stemming' from previous mis-schobling. 
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Ehvironmental Differences AmonR Sampled 
Alternativ e Schools 

It has been widely assumed that alternative schools differ from 
one another, since these institutions are designed aS flexible re- 
sponses to the divergent needs of their clients. Student reports tended 
to confirm this assumption. Student perceptions of all eleven environ- 
mental variables clearly differed along each of the eleven variables. 
The difference.s between schools were estimated^by the analysis of 
variance method to be significant at the level of p<.001. Table 1 pre- 
sents the analysis of variance results. The largest F ratios were found 
for the Problem-Solving, Limits, Communication and Difficulty variables. 
In plain words, alternative schools differed the most in their abilities 
to confront and solve organizational problems that affected students, in 
the restrictiveness of their norms for acceptable student behavior, in 
their capability to comnvjnicate needed information to students, and in 
the academic difficulty of their curricula. By contrast, sampled alter- 
native schools varied the least in term^ of the high clarity of their 
academic expectations, and the low levels of perceived discrimination. 

It was also, possible to determine what specific environmental 
characteristics seemed to contribute to high or low variable press across 
selected schools. To accomplish this. analysis , schools scoring highest 
on each variable were identified: Next, an item analysis was conducted 
for each variable scale to isolate items that were perceived in the same 
way by at least two-thirds of the students in all schools scoring highest 
on the variable. The selected ite.ms also could not be common to both the 
highest and lowest scoring schools. 
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Table 1 



Aoialysis of.. Variance Results: The ASES Variables 
Related to the Schools of Responding Students 



Variable 


oource or 




Sum 


of 


Mean 




F 


Signif i( 


Variation 


D. F. 


Squares 


oqUdlT CO 


Ratio 


01 r 


- - 
OUTREACH 


Between Schools 


30 


j9o 


/ "7 

. 4 / 


13.22 


5 


.815* 


. uu± 




Within Schools 


1660 


OTTO 

3 / 72 


o o 
. 88 


2. 27 










Total 


1690 


4169 


. 35 










PROBLEM- 


Between Schools 


30 


1233 


. 02 


41 . 10 " 




■ H -/ U 


nm 

■ \J\J ±. 


SOLVING 


Within Schools 


1660 


4416 


. 1,3 


■ ?..66 








Total 


1690 


5649 


.1-5 










LIMITS . . 


Between Schools 


30 


599, 


. 30 


'19'>J8 


11 


.495* 


.001 




Within Schools 


1660 


'2884. 


. 73 


1.74 










Total 


1690 


3484, 


.03 










LUML^lUNiLATION 


Between School^ 


30 


748, 


.62 


24.95 


11. 


.408* 


.001 


... 


Within Schools 


1660 


-3631, 


.16 


1.19 











Total 


1 oy u 


4379. 


, 78 










DISCRIMINATION 


Between Schools 


30 


297. 


,93 


9.93 


6. 


.640* 


.001 




Within Schools 


1660 


2482. 


,60 


1.50 










To tal 


1 0 7 u 


2780. 


,53 










CLARITY 


Between Schools 


30 


207. 


,09 


6.90 


4. 


,282* 


.001 




Within Schools 


1660 


2676. 


02 


1.61 










Total 


1690 


2883. 


11 










DIFFICULTY 


Between Schools 


30 


907. 


13 


30.24 


11 . 




.001 




Within Schools 


1660 


4456. 


45 


2.68 










Total 


1690 


5363. 


58 










TEACHER 


Between Schools 


30 


311. 


96 


10.40 


7. 


410* 


.001 


EFFECTIVENESS 


Within Schools 


1660 


2329. 


38 


1.40 








Total 


1690 


2641. 


34 










MIS-SCHOUi.xNG 


Between Schools 


30 


247. 


40 


8.25 


3. 


658* 


.001 




Within Schools 


1660 


3742. 


65 


2.25 










Total 


1690 


3990. 


05 










PEER INFLUENCE 


Between Schools 


30 


492. 


81 


16.43 


7. 


105* 


.001 


V 


Within Schools 


1560 


3837. 


70 


2. 31 










Total 


1690 


4330. 


51 








i 


EXTRA-SCHOOL 


Between Schools 


30 


3'35. 


33 


11.18 


3. 


322* 


1 . 001 


PRIORITIF-S 


Within Schools 


1660 


5585. 


60 


3. 36 










Total 


1690 


5920 


93 











*F Ratio was significant at p < .001. 
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Environmental Gonditlons Characteristic 
of High Variable Press - - 

In brief, the following specific environmental attributes from 
selected variable scales were judged by students to encourage involve- 
ment in learning. High Outreach schools were responsive to learner 
needs and interests because teachers ^.ought to identify student sugges- 
tions and difficulties. Next, schools effective at solving organ iza- * 
tional problems systematically confronted identified problems unitl 
changes in school organization and individual behavior occurred. 
Further, tho boundaries defining 'what students were permitted to do 
were clearly defined and ronsistently enforced in >;chools with high 
Limits scores. In schools with high Communication scores, students 
could get their questions answered, while effective orientation pro- 
grams provided pupils with the information they needed to succeed. In 
schools rated high in Clarity academic expectations and procedures 
were direct and easy to understand. In schools rated high in Diffi- 
culty, the instructional pace challenged students to active partici- 
pation in classwork and homework. Teachers in schools rankpH high on' 
Teacher Effectiveness were perceived as humane' lead ers of learning 
groups Finally, in schools where Peer Influence was 'high, peer groups 
encouraged attendance and achievement in class, and discouraged mis- 
behavior at school. If verified by further research, these environ- 
mental attributes considered relatively effective at promoting learning 
could serve as benchmarks for consideration by other school staffs 
seeking to encourage greater involvement in learning. 
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Envir onmental Conditions Characteristic 
of Low Variable Press 

Next, the following specific .environmental attributes were judged 

by students to discourage involvement in learning. Schools with unclear 

or inconsistent Limits created conditions where class cuts received 

no serious response and students could spend a great deal of unstructured 

time socializing with friends. In schools with low Communication scores, 

students were especially confused by the; large group meetings that had 

been a trademark of alternative schools in their early stages. Also, 

teachers reportedly did not make^ students "work hard" in schools per- 

ceiv^-d as having low Difficulty scores. These findings are important 

information for alternative schools that are judged by the general public 

to Le loosely istructured and weak academically,, for the message from 

student perceptions was clear that such conditions, when they do in 

f-act exist, are not conducive to high involvement in learning- 

- Env iro nmental^ Cond it ions Common 
to All Sampled Schools; 

Ten survey items gener'ating agreement among ninety percent or 

\ 

more of all sampled ;>students indicate the existence of three general 
similarities among alternative school environments-' First, alternative 
school teachers received the consistent support of - their students, in 
part because of the friendly arid hel,pful relationships they developed 
with students. Secondly, basic curriculum practices and policies in, 
alternative schools were understood clearly by most students. Third, 

the scholarship demanded in alternative schools was not overly difficult 

/ 

for most students. However, a limited but important number of students— 
at least 6% to 10% — were being challenged beyond their abilities, j 
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Knowledge of the nature of educational environments perceived to 
be effective and ineffective by students can be used by educators to 
create school settings more conducive to learning. However, no single 
environmental condition produces equally effective learning for all 
students across all schools. Rather, methods for measuring perceived 
educational environment are most useful for matching specific learning 
conditions to the needs of specific student groups. Thus, these fi-ndings 
based on the views of all- students across sampled schools provided 
necessary background information for considering the differences between 



the perceptions of marginal and non-marginal learners, „ which is the 
subject of the second major research question. 

Marginal Status and Student Perceptions 
To identify differences between the perceptions of marginal- 
learners and other learners, two general approaches were adopted. 
First, it was important to analyze whether marginal status contributed 
to the differences among student perceptions^ by cpmparing the pooled 
perceptions of all marginal and all non-marginal learners in sampled 
schools. Based on analysis of variance results, marginal and other 
learners differed in a statistically significant way (p<.001) in their 
perceptions toward nine variables describing alternative school environ- 
ments. On eight of these nine environmental dimensions, the differ- 
ences between marginal and non-marginal learners were consistent, 
regardless of the cultural background, social class or sex of the 
students. In statistical .^erms, no significant interaction . effects 
were noted. In siim, although these findings should be regarded as 
tentative, they can be inter pre t-ed as clear evidence that marginal 
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status is a powerful descriptive category for understanding learner 
perceptions of school environment. Further, si-nce the variables were 
derived as environmental conditions likely to i-ifluence student in- 
volvement, examination of those specifiv e nvironme^ntal dimensions 
that were perceived in a different way can provide important infor- 
mation that could be used to create academic environments likely to 
promote improved learning for students who are on the margins of sclx)61s 

Environmental Con d itions Perceived Diffe rently 
- " ■ by Ma r ginal arid 13 1 he r~ Lear n er s 

The 'second approach to determining the differences in marginal 
and non-marginal perceptions inquired whether differences were 
statistically significant when the variance among the students' schools 
were also taken into account. In other words, this approach determined 
whether certain environmental dimensions were consistently percei^^^H 
differently by marginal and other learners, regardless of the alter-' 
native schools they attended. To accomplish this analysis, the t-test 
method was used with data from a sample of fifteen schools where the 
number of surveyed students identified as marginal was greater than 
or equal to ten.-^^ . • 

According to t-test results, the greatest and most consistent 
differences between the perceptions of marginal and non-marginal 
learners occurred on the Clarity, Discrimination, Extra-School Prior- 
ities, Outreach and Communication variables of alternative school 
environments. Table 2 shows that' the statistical significance of the 
differences between groups across schools on these five variables 
ranged from p<.02 to p<.001. The academic expectations, standards and 



Table 2 



t-Test Results: Differences Between Marginal and Non-marginal 
Perceptions of ASES Variables Across Selected Schools 





Nuinber 




J UdllUo L U 


i 




One-tail 


Variable 


of Cases 


Mean 


Deviation 


"F- Value 


T-Value 


Probability 


Outreach/Maifiinal 






9 1 7 




-Z.40* 


.013 • 


Non-Marginal 


15 


14.93 


1.03 






Problefn-Solving/ 














Marginal 


15 


11.13 


2.88.- 


1.07 


-.94 


.179 


Mon-nargmai 


1j 


12.13 


2.97 






Limits /Marginal 


15 


10.93 


"1.91 


1.07 


-.38 


.355 


i^on riarginai 


1 C 
Ij 


11 0 r\ 

11.20 


1.97 






Communication/Marginal 


15 


11.27 


1.34 


1.67 


-2.25* 


.017 


Non-Marginal 




1? S'^ 

\ 


1. / J 




Discrimination/Marginal 


15 


1.93 


1.49 


4.07 


3.11** ■ 


.003 


Non-Marginal 


15 


. .60 


.74 ' 






0 


Clarity/Marginal 


15 


14.00 


1.60 




7'. 30 


-3.93*** 


.001 


Non"Marizlnal 


15 












Difficulty /Marginal 


15 


8.60 


2.20 


1.49 


-.22 


. .413 


tfUli lldLginai 




0 on 


2.68 






Teacher Effectiveness/ 








~ — * — 






Marginal 


15 


13.33 


J. • M J 


1 An 




.0/ J 


Non-Marginal 


15 


14.07 


1.22 


• 




Mis-Jchooling/Marginal 


15 


5,67 


1.72 


„ 

1.18 


1.22 


.117 


Non'-Marginal 


15 


4.93 


1.58 








Peer Influence/Marginal 


15 


10.13 


2.17 


1.43 


-1.19 


.123 


Non-Marginal 


15 


11.00 


' 1.81 






Exya-School Priorities/ 










1 




Marginal 


15 


6.40 


2.75 


2.33 


2.44* 


.011 


Non-Marginal 


15 


.4.33 


1.80 









^*«o<.02 ' •** = p<.01. *** -p<.001. N = 15 School's 
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procedures were usually not as clear, to marginal learners as they were 
to other learners. Second, marginal learners usually perceived greater 
discrimination against themselves and others in alternative school 
environments. Third, learners identified as marginal generally per- 
ceived more re^ponsibiliites and difficulties from putside the school 
that interfered with the suVcessful accomplishment of their school vork. 
Fourth, marginal learners generally perceived that their teachers did 
not make as many special efforts to help them learn. Finally, the com- 
munication processes used in sampled alternative schools were often 
not as effective at providing marginal learners wi*th the information 
they needed to succeed. In sum, these consistent gaps between marginal 
and other learnt perceptions across selected schools may indicate 
environmental condit ions that directly .contributed to marginal behavior 
in school sett ings.* 

To examine/ which specific school conditions most often showed 
the'^* great est differences between marginal and non-m^arginal perceptions 
of alternative scK^ol environments, an ithm analysis was conducted 
with the following results. First, to a greater degree than other 
learners, marginal studen'ls reported their teachers were too busy to ' 
help them. They were also generally xess satisfied with the variety , 
in the curr iculum^or the actual process of. many classes. Further, 
they, did not feel as able as other learners to have an impact on cur- 
riculum decision-making. This evidence suggests that the responsive- 
ness of teachers. and school curriculum was often perceived differently 
by marginal and other learners.. 

Next, marginal learners perceived their teachers as less motivated 
to improve the school.^ In a related way, these learners were more 



skeptical of the alternative school's ability to solve organizational 
problems. For example, marginal learners saw large group meetings as ^ 
more confusing and l?:^'s important than onher students did. On other 
communication issues, marginal learners reported more often that their 
parents desired additional information about their progress at school. 
In addition, marginal learners perceived greater difficulty getting 
clear feedback about their own progress in cla^sses. School work also 
tended to be perceived as more diffic^ult by the marginal group, and 
they tended to take longer than other students to become oriented to 
scheduling- and credit-earning procedures in the alternative school. 

, In light of these multiple perceptions of alternative school 
environments, it is not surprising that marginal learners reported • 
more negative attitudes rov/ard school than did their classmates. Find- 
ing themselves in alien school environments not well suited to their 
^-needs, they placed a higher priority oq extra-school interests and 
responsibilities, and acknowledged greate'r difficulties in finding , 
time for school work^. Finally, marginal students were less likaly than 
other students to see relevant connections between their school wprk 
and their present and future problems. 

In sum, the perceptions of marginal ' learners toward environmental 
variables were found ^to differ in consistent and statistically signi- 
ficant ways from the -perceptions of other learners across selected 
schools. Although these findings must be considered tentative,^ the 
data suggest that specific environmenti^l conditions in sampled ^alter- 
native schools ' contributed , in part, to the dif f icuities'.of leax;ners 
on the margins. In plain words, the evidence suggests that*\chool 

• o ■ ■ ■ ■ 



envlrenmenti were regpensible, in part, fer the engelng troubles of 
gome learners. While BQhool environment Is not likely to be the only 
factor whieh influeneee the behavior t©/ Ijidividualg on the margin*! 
thi« study suggests it ig one powerful force the school must redesign 
to promote improved involvement that results in\ learning for these 
youths, 

DemoBrajh ie and Acad emic j haraet eristics 
, t^.r A^teTnat ive School Stud ents _ , 

The third major research questior concerning the demographic and 

academic charactorlstlus of^riinal .and other learners was answered in ^ 

two parts. First, the cultural backgrounds, social classes, genders 

and verbal ability levels of students from all thirty-one nampled schools 

were summarized, Second, the demographic and academic characteristics 

of marginal learners were compared to the characteristics of all learners 

in the twenty-nine schools where marginal learners responded to the 

survey, 

^ Table 3 presents the cultural backgrounds, social cla^s levels 
anri genders of the l,69I/iBtudent8. who responded to the ASES survey in 
thirty-one alternative schools. It also includes the verbal ability, 
levels of students from the sixteen alternative schools where verbal 
ability data were available. Alternative school populations were found 
to mirror national percentages of different cultural groups, but to 
generally serve rhese students In culturally segregated environments. 
In fact, seventeen of thirty-one schools were predominantly white 
(white student population >80X)|^ and six other schools were predomi- 
nantly Black and Puerto Rlcan (Black and Puerto Rican student population 
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Tabie 3 

The Cultural Backgrpund, Social Class, 
Gender, and Verbal Ability of Sampled Students 



Number of Percent 
Category Students Students 



CULTURAL BACKGROUND 



Black 




363^' 


21.7% 


White 




1178 


69.6% 


Puerto Rican & other Backgrounds 




129 


- 7.7% 


Not Reported i 




17 


1.0% 


Tot a IS 




1692 


100.0% 



SOCIAL CLASS 



Upper Middle Class 
Mifldle Class 
Lower Class 
Not Reported 

Totals 



487 
818 
182 
205 

1692 



28.8% 
48.3% 
10.8% 
12.1% 

100.0% 



GLNDER 



Female 

]^3t Reported 
'J'o/;als 



756 
934 

2_ 

1692 



44.7% 
55.2% 

ioo.o:'o 



VERBAL ABILITY 



Above Average Verbal Ability 
Average Verbal Ability^ 
Below Average Verbal Ability 



To'tals 



246 
232 
234 

712 



34.6% 
32,6% 
32 > 9% 

100.0% 
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>80%) . " Next, .at least twp-thirds of the students served by sam^ed 

•) • ' • 

alternative schools were classified as middle or upper-middle class. 

In particular, the trend in the reported data indicates that, even 

within each cultural group, students from a slightly higher than 

average social class level attended alternative schools. Finally, 

sampled alternative schools served more, female than male students, and 

approximately equal percentages of students' from, various verbal 

ability levels. 

Next, the characteristics of marginal and other learners were 

compared. Twenty-two percent oi sampled students were identified by 

their teachers or by self-selection'^a s marginal to their learning 

environments. Black students were proportionately more likely to be 

marginal, as were lower class students, tnales and below average verbal 

ability level students. According to an analysis of variance, both the 

cultural background and gender of students were found to be related to 

marginal status in a statistically signific ant way (p<,02). Hov^ever, 

the marginal status of students from different cultural backgrounds 

varied depending on t;hei{r^social claiss levels. In this interaction/ 

the contribution of cultural background was the more influential factor. 

Finally, marginal st^us"'was quite likely to bi.; related to "-the'' ^verbal '* 

ability levels of students. Nearly twice as lhany below-average students 

were marginal in their schools, when compared to above-average level 

students. Still, nearly, one-quarter of marginal students were reported 

as above average ability in schools whete these data were available. 

' In sum, ,the selected demographic and academic characteristics 

• c ■ - .... 

of marginal studerts were different In Jmportant ways from thqse pX 

other learners. These tentative results target the social groups who. 



V. 
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in general",- were best and least served by samp3ed alternative schools. 
The data suggest that these schools seemed to work best for student; 
with the same social characteristics as those who tended' to succeed 
in traditional high schools. On the other hand, the sampled alter- 
native schools seemed to work least well for sWents with the same 
social -and academic characterisflca as those who tended to disconnect 
from regular high schools. T^is interpretation, if verified by further 
.r.esearch,-iinplies that alternative school environments have yet to 
resolve the persistent problem of learners being on the margins of 
schools. • N,; 

."Implications for School Improvement 
If learning environments are to improve in ways that connect with 
•all learners, the alternative school approach of . creating a separate 
institutiop with a new, relatively monolithic learning environment 
will have to he reexamined. In particular, the serious gaps between 
the perceptions of marginal and other learners across selected alter- 
native schools raise compelling i3sues for the future^of the alternative 
school movement. In this context, the present stud/y is important for 
three reasons, first, this study analyzes the ability of the alter- 
native school to ieet the needs <of learners who were disconnected or 
dissatisfied with their high . schools. Second, the instrument and 
analytic procedures developed in this research suggest a possible pro- 
cess for school improvement. Third, the findings of the study imply a 
different approach to schooling and education, one in which existing 
^chools develop within that single institution a multiple* set of clearly 
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defined learning environments that are -'carefully matched and rematched/ 
to the evolving needs, interests and characteristics of all learners. 

Alteroative^schools have taken an important step toward creating • 
another choice of learning environments. However, alternative schools. ^ 
designed in part to serve learners disconnected from conventional high 
schools, seem to have created learning environments in which their own 
groups of students are dissatisfied or in difficulty. It is probable 
that many of these- istud'ents had difficulty in previous environments, 
Yet, the findings of the present study suggest that the alternative 
school environment could very well contribute, in a consistent and 

statistically significant way, to tljie. difficulties of these learners, 

;One tentative conclusion to dp. drawn here is that no single, monolithic 
school environment 48 approp^te for the variety of needs. and strengths 
presented by any large group of studeii^.s. ' ^ ' ^ 

The present study suggests that an investigative 'approach to the 
connection between pupils ana learning environments ie a productive^ 

place to begin an ongoing program for school improvement, Fgrr example, 

/ . ' ' ^ J 

school staffs can inquire/into the presehc^ or absence of the /eleven--^ 

environmental\variables .which cont r^^fut^ to either a temporary or per- 
manent state of disconnect ip^ from the school. Next, th6 identification; 
of learners who are marginal to^ the school will allovi^the staff to com- 
pare the views of margiftal learners to the views of their classmates. 
The purpose for examining* and comparing the perceptions of marginal and. 
non-marginal pupils is to identify gaps or differences between the views 
of these groups. When the results are discii^sed, importt^nt mismatches ^ 
between pupils and th^ learning environment emerge foji.farther discussion 
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and definition. Assessment information of this sort allows professional 
staffs to consider how their students view important environmental in- 
fluences which affect the accomplishment of school and curriculum 
objectives. By comparing pupil perceptions to their own standards, 
teachers can develop new programs and objectives that create or maintain 
a desirable learning environment. In Sum, an investigation of the con- 
nections and disconnections between pupils and learning environments 
reveals strengths and weaknesses of the current environment, and sug- 
gests points of departure for ongoing inprovement. 

The instrument and research processes used in the present study 
represent an initial attempt to analyze student perceptions of environ- 
mental conditions directly influencing marginality and indirectly af- 

^.^M-?^®^^^^ secondary alternative schools. The present' study 
revealed the need for further investigation into the relationship between 
learning environments and marginal learners. Two studies that would 
extend the meaning of this research are noted. The first propose'd study 
would replicate and extend the present' study, while also improving the 
validity and reliability of the research" Instrument. Use of a much 
larger and more representative sample and more rigorous psychometric 
methods could confirm, deny or expand the tentative findings of this 
study. The second proposed study would compare established and alterna- 
tive high schools in terms of the sirailarities and differences in their 
treatment of marginal learners. In this study, the similarities . and 
differences in the perceptions and demographic or academic characteristics 
of marginal students from both groups of schools could be identified. 
Further, hypothesis testing could be conducted to clarify the ways that 
school environments contribute to marginal behavior. 

^41 . ' ■ 
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Too often, schools simply seek to fit the individuals who are 

V. 

on the margins into ongoing organizational structures, because to re- 
think or fundamentally change basic organizational tenets (like group 
instruction of widely divergent^ individuals) is too difficult. 
Typically, instead of creating learning environments that fit the 
chfi^racteristics of the learners, the s^chool prefers to make efforts 
to keep marginal children in school wii^hout providing them with appro- 
priate services. In shorty the maintepWce of the institution is the 



real end of most attempts to deal with qeviance. 

Alternative schools have taken one step toward creating another 
choice of learning environments- However, the sampled alternative 
school environments have not yet resolved the persistent problem of 
learners on the margin? of a school. If learning environments are to 
improve in ways that connect with all leirners, the alternative school 
' approach of creating a separate institution with a new, relatively 
monolithic learning environment will have to be reexamined. The find7^ 
ings of the present study are Important because they suggest the need 
for a different approach to schooling and education, one in /which ex- 
isting schools develop within single institutions a multiple set of 
clearly defined learning environments that are carefully matched and 
rematched to the evolving interests and characteristics of all learners. 
It is this multi-environment approach^^ wit^j^ existing institutions 
that could reconstruct the school into a more productive setting in- 
cluding purposeful choice and deliberate matching between learners and 
curricula. 
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LOCATION, *^kzE, RACIAL MIX,' PROGRAM DESIGN AND 
CURRICULUM EMPHASIS OF SAMPLED ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS 



School i Location 



Number of 
Students 



Racial Mix 



Program Design and 
Curriculum Emphasis 



04. 



05. 



06. 



07. 



08. 



09. 



01. 



03. / 

/ 
/ 

/ 



Urban 



Urban 



Urban 



Urban 



Urban 



Urban 



Urban 



Urban 



100 



50 



120 



77 



77 



104 



104 
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Wllil. c 




ocnool— witnout""Wai±s 


25% 


Black 




0 

academic emphasis 


9% 


Puerto 


Rican 










bgreet Academy 


5% 


Black 




basic skills emphasis 


20% 


Puerto 


Rican 




65% 


Black 






35% 


Puerto 


Rican 


basic skills emphasis 


65% 


Black 




"For school-alienated 


30% 


White 




failures" Individualized 








basic skills curriculum 








emphasis - - 


71% 


White 




Independent alternative 


23% 


Black 




with academic' curriculum 


5% 


Puerto 


Rican 


emphasis 


85% 


White 




School within a S hool 


15% 


Black 




emphasizing G.E.D. prep- 



60% Black 

40% Puerto Rican 



55% Black 
40% White- 
5% Puerto Rican 



aration .-^ 

School Within a School , 
originally for discipline 
problem female students, v 
emphasizing "remedial work" 

Mini Scliool , academic 
emphasis 



10. 



12. 



Urban 



Urban 



83 



121 



45% Black 

45% Puerto Rican 

10% White 



67% White 
30% Black 
3% Puerto Rican 



School Within a' School for 
9th and 10th grade boys 
with attendance problems; 
behavioral rewards and 
academic focus 

Independent Alternative 
emphasizing basic skills, 
affective education and 
career preparation 



School Location 



Number of 
Students 



Racial Mix 



Program Design and 
Curriculum Emphasis 



12. 



19. 



21. 



23. 



26. 



29, 



02. 



14. 



15, 



17. 



24, 



Urban 



Urban 



Urban 



Urban 



Urban 



Urban 



Rural 



Rural 



Rural 



Rural 



Rural 



121 



149" 



114. 



105 



58 



135 



39 



28 



92 



65 



100 



67% White 
30% Black 
3% Puerto Rican 



70% White 
30% ' 



C6% White 
34%. Blafek 



78% Black 
14% Puerto Rican 
8% White 

80% Black 
• 12% White 

8% Puerto Rican 

70% Black 

25% Puerto Rican 

, 5% Other 

100% Whit 



97% White 
3% Native 
American 



80% White 



100% White 



100% White 



Independent Alternative 
emphasizing basir skills , 
affective education and 

'careje"f~pl:i^^^ 

School Without Walls 
academic and independent 
learning skills focus ^ 

Independent Alternative 
emphasizing "academic 
preparation for life" 

Independent Alternative 
with work/study emphasis 



Independent Alternative 
with basic skills and 
affective growth emphasis 

Career Academy, academic 
and health careers 
emphasis 

School Within a School, 
for students who need 
more structure and adult- 
monitoring. Academic 
emphasis 

Independent Alternative,-^, 
emphasizing basic skills 
and ability grouping in 
academic subjects 

School Within a School 
emphasizing affective 
growth and "realistic 
preparation for adult life' 

Independent .Alternative, 
highly integrated, academic 
curriculum 

Independent Alternative 
for aropouts emphasizing 
individualized progress 
to diploma 



EKLC 



Number of 

School Location Students Racial Mix 



30. Rural 



13. Suburb 



25. 



an 



16. ' Suburban 



18. Suburban 



22 , Suburban 



SubuY'ban 



31. Suburban 



17 



11. Suburban 106 



53 



77 



54 



20. Suburban 22a 



73 



97 



27. Suburban 140 



28. Suburban 135 



73 



95% White 



100% White 



100% White 



100% White 



100% White 



80"^ White 
20% Black 



97% White . 
3% Black 



85% White 
15% . 



98% White 
2% Black 

98% Wliite 
2% Black 

100% White 



Program Design and 
CurriculuE^ Emphasis 



Independent Alternative, 
emphasizing individualized 
„^J^^L.Jl._-pr^par^ti^n — 

School Within a School 
for 11th and 12th grades, 
academic emphasis 

School Within a School, 
academic and student 
decision-making emphasis 

School Within, a SchooX 
emphasizing action/study 
projects and independent 
study 

School Within a School, 
academic and student 
accountability emphases 

Independent Alternative, 
academic and student 
decision-making emphases 

School Within a School, 
academic arid-' affective 
growth emphases 

Independent Alternative 
with academic and student 
decision-making emphases 

School Within a School 
with academic emphasis 

School Within a School 
with academic emphasis 

Independent Alternative 
with academic and affective 
growth emphases' 
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